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Problems of a Changing Africa 


Mr. McBurNEy: Our speakers today 
are Leonard Allen, who is Senior 
Assistant in the Government Model 
School in Sierra Leone, and who is 
now studying education in the United 
States. Can you tell us a little about 
Sierra Leone? 


British Territory 


Mr. ALLEN: Sierra Leone is on the 
West Coast of Africa. It is one of the 
British territories in that part of the 
world, and the third in area. The 
largest of these four British West 
African colonies is Nigeria. The next 
in area is the Gold Coast and the 
smallest is Gambia. 


Mr. McBurney: And you regard 
that as your home country, I take it? 


Mr. ALLEN: That is my home coun- 
try. 

Mr. McBurney: We also have Lyn- 
don Harries, Lecturer in Swahili in 
the School of Oriental and African 
Studies at the University of London. 
What took you to Africa, Mr. Har- 
Ties? 

Mr. HARRIES: I went as a missionary, 
and was in Africa for ten years as 
an Episcopal Missionary with the 
Universities Mission to Central 
Africa. This is the mission that was 
founded by Dr. Livingstone, the great 
explorer and missionary. I lived in 
Tanganyika, in Kenya and Nyassa- 
land until I came back to London to 
teach at the University there. 


Mr. McBurney: And we have Claude 
Tardits, member of the French Asso- 
ciation for the Increase of Produc- 
tivity. What is this French Asso- 
ciation for the Increase of Produc- 
tivity, Mr. Tardits? 

Mr. Tarpits: This is a group in which 
private and governmental interests 
are represented; it is in charge of 
sending technical teams to the United 
States as part of the sponsorship of 
the Technical Assistance Program un- 
der the Marshall Plan. 

Mr. McBurRNEY: Why are you inter- 
ested in Africa? 


Mr. TARDITS: Well, it happens that, 
as with many Frenchmen, I feel the 
closeness of our relations with Africa. 
Many of my friends have been work- 
ing in Africa, and I have always 
thought of Africa as a very im- 
portant area which has a significant 
role and a major contribution to 
make to the world at large. 


Mr. McBurney: France is one of 
the great colonial powers in Africa, 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. TARDITS: That’s right, probably 
the second one as far as population 
is concerned; perhaps the first as far 
as area is concerned. 


Institute on Africa 


Mr. McBurney: We should like also 
to present Melville J. Herskovits, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Northwest- 
ern University and Director of the 
Institute on Contemporary Africa. 
Since this Institute is the source of 
our speakers here today, Mr. Hersko- 
vits, tell us just a bit about it, would 
you? 

Mr. Herskovits: The Institute has 
arisen out of a long-term interest 
which Northwestern University has 
had in Africa, an interest that I be- 
lieve, as far as University Area Pro- 
grams in the United States are con- 
cerned, is unique. We have had fa- 
culty members and students carry- 
ing on research in Africa for a 
good many years, and recently, with 
the support of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, have insti- 
tuted a program of African studies 
which this summer headed up into 
our intensive six-week Institute on 
Contemporary Africa. Here we have 
had a visiting faculty of six, and over 
forty-five students from government, 
from business and from universities 
all over the country. They have or- 
ganized their information about the 
problems of contemporary Africa in 
all fields through class and seminar 
discussions which treated these prob- 
lems in their broad continental per- 
spective. 
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Mr. McBurney: Why is Africa im- 


portant today, Mr. Herskovits? 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: With the develop- 
ment of world-wide communications, 
Africa has the importance of any 
major world area. I should make 
clear, incidentally, that in the Insti- 
tute and in this discussion we will 
be talking about Africa south of the 
Sahara. North Africa is quite dif- 
ferent from the rest of the continent 
from the point of view of language, 
of history, and of culture. It is to 
be regarded as a part of Europe and 
the Near East. 


Mr. McBurney: Are you eliminating 
the area in which Rommel marched 
back and forth during World War II? 


South Africa 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: That’s right. Egypt, 
Morocco, Algiers and the other north- 
ern parts — those are so different 
from Africa south of the Sahara, 
that it is logical to keep our interest 
focused here. We now know that the 
bulk of the African continent has 
great economic resources, both from 
the point of view of mineral wealth, 
hydro-electric facilities and man- 
power, that have hitherto not been 
known. In addition, Africa has ex- 
tremely important cultural contribu- 
tions to make; and in these days of 
the Cold War, strategic considerations 
are by no means unimportant. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: How do you see the 
importance of Africa, Mr. Harries? 


Mr. HARRIES: I am very glad that 
Mr. Herskovits mentioned the cul- 
tural values that are to be found in 
Africa. My own feeling about all this 
is that the growing interest in Amer- 
ica about Africa and the importance 
of Africa in the world today greatly 
emphasizes the resources and the 
political significance of Africa, and 
its position as a strategic base. Per- 
haps I speak as a representative of 
the missions, who felt that Africa 
was important even before these fac- 
tors came so much into the fore- 
ground, but Africa, to me, and cer- 
tainly to the missionary bodies, is of 
great importance because it has so 
many people living in it, with such 


different ways of life. 

Mr. Herskovits: Of. course, we scien- 
tists would agree with you there. We 
too have been interested in Africa 
long before these economic and po- 
litical and strategic considerations 
came up. 

Mr. McBurNeEy: Mr. Allen, what is 
your reaction to this discussion? You 
are a native African. 


Economic Situation 


Mr. ALLEN: So far as these resources 
are concerned, what bothers me is 
that according to economic theories 
that we hear, when there is so much 
foreign capital to be poured into a 
territory, the natives or the people 
in that area will be benefited. So far 
as we have been reading, we hear of 
the resources of Africa, such as its 
mineral wealth, such as its producing 
ninety per cent of diamonds in the 
world, sixty per cent of the uranium, 
and so on. Paradoxically enough, 
you find that the people who live in 
these areas are just very poor people. 
They are so poor and diseased that 
it is sometimes very pitiable to go 
into some areas and see the condi- 
tions under which people in these 
areas live. 

Here is the question: With all this 
foreign capital pouring into these 
countries, how will the people be J} 
benefited? Will it only be a matter | 
of social welfare extended by some of | 
these companies, or will it be a matter 
of people trying to evolve a sort of 
distribution which will help in solving 
the greater problems of the people? 
Many of these developmental pro- 
grams which we read and hear about 
don’t, perhaps, emphasize any form 
of distribution. This, of course, is a 
problem even in the Western World. 


Mr. McBuURNEY: You are interested 
in Africa as a place for Africans 
to live, aren’t you? 

Mr. ALLEN: Of course, definitely! 
Mr. HERSKOVITS: Doesn’t that lead 
into the whole basic problem of po- 
litical self-determination of one kind 
or another? 

Mr. MCBURNEY: Yes, it does, indeed. 
However, I wanted to ask, before we 
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turn to that, Mr. Herskovits, what 
Africa is like today anyway? I think 
the popular conception in America 
is that of vast jungle and bush areas 
with wandering tribes, elephants and 
other symbols of that sort. I suspect 
that is a fairly accurate characteriza- 
tion of Africa as we see it. How cor- 
rect is that, Mr. Allen? [Laughter] 
Have you ever shot any elephants? 


Mr. Harries: I would just like to say 
that I lived a good many years in 
Africa and I very seldom saw any 
animals at all. There are plenty 
there, if you go looking for them, but 
the common conception of life where- 
by you see an elephant every morning 
in your back garden doesn’t really 
correspond with the fact. 


Arid Country 


Mr. TARDITS: Yes, I agree with that. 
We should also say that much of 
Africa is a very dry and arid country. 


Mr. McBurney: No jungles? 


Mr. TARDITS: No jungles. Forests are 
restricted to the regions along the 
rivers or to some central and very 
rainy parts of Africa, the Congo, the 
Ivory Coast, Nigeria and other parts 
of the Gunea Coast. 

Mr. ALLEN: If one considers again 
the form of cultivation which is car- 
ried on, the shifting cultivation where 
perhaps this year part of the forest 
is cleared away and then cultivated, 
and then, for a number of years left 
and shifted on to another place, then 
one can, of course, realize that there 
cannot be so many jungles as people 
believe. 

Mr. HERSKOVITS: You know, it has 
been said by one of my colleagues 
in the Institute that Africa is not 
“dark.” It is the United States that 
is “dark” in its lack of knowledge 


_of Africa. We never think of Africa 


as a place where there are roads, 
railroads, airplane landing fields, 
where business is developed, where 
you have cities. We never think of 
Africa as a place where urban life, 
before European contact, was well 
developed. Yet in West Africa, such 


a city as Ibadan in Nigeria had 350, 


000 people before the Europeans came 
in. 

Mr. McBurney: You don’t mean to 
say, though, that railroads and land- 
ing fields and large cities are typical, 
do you? 

Mr. HERSKOviITS: Of modern Africa? 
Mr. McBurney: Yes. 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: It depends on what 
you mean by typical. 


Mr. McBurney: You are destroying 
all of my illusions here this morning. 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: You can drive for 
great stretches over Africa. This 
business of going by safari is some- 
thing that I suppose is necessary in 
some parts of Africa, but it is more 
often cooked up for a movie scenario 
than found as a common mode of 
travel. 

Mr. HARRIES: I think it is very im- 
portant to emphasize the tremendous 
size of the continent. 

Mr. McBurNEY: How many people 
are there? How large is it, anyway? 
Can anyone give us some figures 
here? 


Population 


Mr. HARRIES: It is very difficult to 
give you figures. As in many parts 
of the world the practical difficulties. 
of making a census in Africa have not 
as yet been overcome. 

Mr. HERSKOVITS: What would you 
say, 200 million? 

Mr. Harriss: 200 million is what some 
people give as the over-all figure. 
Mr. McBurney: To come back to the 
point Mr. Allen made here in open- 
ing the discussion, let’s talk a bit 
about the political policies of the 
colonial powers. The great colonial 
powers are Britain and France, 
aren’t they? 

Mr. TARDITS: And Belgium and Por- 
tugal. 

Mr. McBurney: What are the poli- 
cies of these powers in Africa, Mr. 
Tardits? 

Mr. TARDITS: There are enough dif- 
ferences between the policies of those 
different nations, so I can’t go into 
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details. I should perhaps underline 
the fact that the British, compared 
to the French, have always empha- 
sized the principles of self-govern- 
ment, while the French have believed 
in larger federations, probably with 
the idea that in the future, nations, 
to keep their prosperity and power, 
would have to base policy on the con- 
trol of large surfaces of land, in 
which Africa could be included. The 
idea of the French is to integrate 
their African possessions into the 
French Union and though the British 
have a different policy, they probably 
wouldn’t like to see their territories 
cut off from England. Wouldn’t you 
agree with that? 


Mr. ALLEN: The British policy has 
always been that of self-government, 
and we are at present keeping up to 
the policy. Thus the Gold Coast will 
surely in a few years attain self- 
government, and in Nigeria a new 
constitution will be coming up soon. 
Sierra Leone will come along a little 
later with a constitution which will 
also give wider powers to the Africans 
themselves. 


Self-Government 


Mr. McBurney: When self-govern- 
ment is attained in certain of these 
areas, in whose hands does this self- 
government reside? Primarily in the 
hands of the whites? 


Mr. Harries: I should say that so 
far as the British Government is con- 
cerned, the idea primarily is that 
self-government should be in the 
hands of the Africans. 


Mr. McBurney: Are they capable of 
self-government? Forgive me, Mr. 
Allen. 

Mr. ALLEN: I would like to say this: 
I think, even as Mr. Herskovits men- 
tioned, before the advent of Euro- 
peans there were large empires in the 
Sudan, and these people were gov- 
erning themselves. When—well, may 
I say the “imperial powers’—came 
in, they saw that these people had 
very good customs and traditions in 
their way of government. Some of the 
systems of native administration they 


set up attempt to incorporate various 
native traditions of government into 
the new systems. That would seem to 
show clearly that the native Africans 
can govern themselves. 


Mr. McBurney: I understand that 
you have large numbers of white 
settlers in East Africa, for example. 


Mr. Harries: I would like to come 
back to Mr. Allen’s last remarks. I 
think that what he has been saying is 
quite true of West Africa, but in 
East Africa, where the British have 
interests, the position isn’t quite the 
same. There you have no highly de- 
veloped tribal system of kingship or 
chieftainship, which contrasts with 
the political organization you had in 
West Africa. One of the reasons 
why self-government will not come so 
quickly in East Africa is linked up 
with the relative speed of progress 
in the educational world. For ex- 


ample, the average annual number 


of students who qualified between the 
years 1946 and 1949 to enter the 
University College at Makerere in 
Uganda is only twenty-three, a very 
small number as compared with en- 
rollment at University Colleges in 
West Africa. This has to be borne 
in mind when you contemplate the 


idea of self-government for the Afri-— 


cans. It is absolutely essential that 
they should be equipped for that very 
responsible work. 


Equip Africans? 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: I have a feeling that 
the whole term “equipping Africans 
for self-government” is something 
that is centered on our own idea 
of equipping somebody to do some- 
thing in the way that we do it. The 
Africans, as Mr. Allen has pointed 
out, have been governing themselves 
for centuries, and quite satisfactorily 
as far as they are concerned. It is 
the business of “equipping” people to 
get the resources of the rest of the 
world so that they can cope with the 
problems that are presented to them 
as the Western World is moving into 
Africa that must be undertaken. 


We also have to be careful not to 
talk about colonial policies in Africa 
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as though only the British colonial 
policy were involved. There is a 
great tendency in this country to 
identify all of Africa with British 
Africa. Probably it is because we 
don’t read French or Portugese, but 
I would like to hear from Mr. Tardits 
about French policy. I think we 
should also discuss Belgian colonial 
and Portugese colonial policy. 

Mr. TARDITS: The events of the recent 
past have proved that if the European 
powers really want to build some- 
thing in Africa, they have to take 
more and more into account the na- 
tive institutions, political systems, 
family systems which have been so 
roughly disregarded in many cases, 
but which have proven to be very 
living. I think Mr. Herskovits would 
agree with this and Mr. Harries, too, 
and all of you. 

Mr. McBurney: What is this tradi- 
tional social and cultural system in 
Africa? 

Mr. TARDITS: Briefly speaking, you 
could perhaps compare it to what 
medieval Europe was, with the large 
extended family, common ownership 
of the land in which there are tradi- 
tional chiefs who are not, in many 
cases, elected, but nevertheless reign 
with the consensus of the people. 
Mr. McBurney: Is it a tribal or- 
ganization? 

Mr. TArpits: Yes, this would be a 
tribal organization. 


Problems of Land Holdings 

Mr. ALLEN: This matter of the prob- 
lems arising out of land holdings is 
something which is serious in Africa. 
Land to an African is much more 
than mere ownership of property. It 
is something deeper, something emo- 
tional, something less articulate. 
When one thinks of land in Africa, 
it should not be in terms of the con- 
cept of Western ownership of land 
and treaty making. I sometimes won- 
der, so far as these treaties are con- 
eerned, how much value they are to 
the Africans. 

Mr. HERSKOVITS: You mean the 
treaties entered into by chiefs with 
European governments? 


Mr. ALLEN: That’s right. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think this 
older tribal, family system in Africa 
is breaking down, Mr. Harries? 

Mr. HARRIES: I would hesitate to 
use the term “breaking down” per- 
haps, but I would say it is being very, 
very considerably modified, partly be- 
cause of migration of labor from 
places like Northern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo to big cities like 
Johannesburg in South Africa. In 
Northern Rhodesia, for example, 
about eighty-five per cent of the men 
between the ages of twenty-five to 
thirty-five are away from their vil- 
lages. This is the kind of thing that 
is likely to upset the traditions, the 
workings of the traditional system 
of so-called family life in Africa. 
Mr. McBurney: This breakdown has 
come under the impact, I take it, of 
Western civilization? 

Mr. Harries: Yes. In addition we 
must cope with the introduction into 
Africa of moral ideas which, per- 
haps, do not altogether coincide with 
their traditional ways of thinking. 
Mr. HeRSkKovITS: Do we always take 
into account the moral ideas that were 
present before Europe came in? The 
Africans have their moral ideas, too. 


Introduction of Ideas 

Mr. Harries: I am quite ready to 
grant you that. But what seems to 
me to be so important is the intro- 
duction into Africa of ideas which are 
foreign to their own society. For ex- 
ample, we can take the conception 
of the right of the individual to 
exercise his own judgment. This 
seems to me to be a concept foreign 
to African society, which is ruled 
very largely by the principle of obedi- 
ence to the elders and the powerful 
force of custom. If you ask an Afri- 
can why he does a thing, very often 
he isn’t able to give you an answer. 
I don’t suppose very many of us 
would be able to answer such a 
question very often, but the only an- 
swer he may give is, “Well, I do 
it because it is the custom.” 

Mr. Herskovits: I think you are 
talking primarily about East Africa. 
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From the point of view of West 
Africa, I am impressed at the way 
in which these old organizations have 
continued under contact with Euro- 
peans. Africans who have had West- 
ern education, who have been awarded 
the degrees of doctor of philosophy or 
science by the leading universities of 
England and France and the United 
States, don’t tend to move away from 
earlier family relationships. I have 
been impressed by the underlying 
democracy of African pre-European 
political structure. Though from the 
outside there seems to be arbitrary 
control, those who exert power are 
really responsive to the will of the 
people under them. The system was 
founded on a basic fundamental de- 
mocracy, and any young man who 
disagreed with the elders was always 
at liberty to talk out his point of 
view with them. If the elders didn’t 
agree with him, then their word pre- 
vailed. But they would have to be 
pretty sure that a large number of 
the others whom they ruled didn’t 
agree with the dissenter before they 
gave that decision. That is quite a 
different thing from the blind obedi- 
ence usually described in discussing 
these matters. 


Middle Path 


Mr. Harries: Of course, I would 
agree that the difference is not 
whether the Africans will completely 
throw off their traditional ways of 
life and thought and accept Western 
ways. I think that probably the 
Africans will work out a way of life 
which is somewhere between the two. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you men regard 
these areas in which the white culture 
has not penetrated—and I take it 
there are such areas—do you regard 
them as backward areas from your 
point of view? 

Mr. ALLEN: This word “backward” 
needs some elucidation, I think. View- 
ed through Western spectacles these 
areas might be termed backward, but 
in terms of the Africans themselves, 
I think they are satisfied. They de- 
rive their satisfactions from the way 
in which they live. They find values 
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in their own customs and traditions. 
Certainly, in light of their own tradi- 
tions they are not backward, but only 
in the light of Western ideas. 


Mr. Tarvits: I think I agree with 
him. I should even go a little further 
and say that a term like “underde- 
veloped” which is largely used today, 
also completely ignores the fact that 
those cultures have something of their 
own. Even if you read things like 
the United Nations’ reports, some- 
times you find that they analyze all 
the economic situations of the world— 
they cannot perhaps do otherwise— 
from this European and American 
point of view, without taking into 
consideration such things as the en- 
vironment and the existing social 
organizations. They speak of the low 
income of the Africans compared to 
the Europeans or Americans, but as 
concerns the Africans, in many cases 


this makes no sense since their tradi- 


tions are drawn in terms of quite 
different standards of living—some- 
thing that is rarely considered. 


‘Modify Agriculture’ 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: There is this, too: 
we talk about our know-how and our 
technological achievements, but the 
fact of the matter is that agricul- 
tural experts who have gone out to 
Africa have found that you just 
can’t take our agricultural methods 
to Africa and apply them without 
serious modification. Very often the 
technique of hoeing small plots of 
ground, intensively cultivated, in the 
midst of the bush, has preserved the 
qualities of the soil to a degree that 
isn’t possible when a tractor and a 
rotary plow cut down large areas of 
bush, because then those rains come 
and there is nothing to protect the 
soil and you get erosion. A classical 
example is in the ill-fated Ground- 


Nut scheme in Tanganyika, where 


they were going to grow peanuts to 
give oils to Europe on a very large 
seale. This dismally failed. One of 
the reasons was that when European 
engineers saw the low bush, they 
concluded that since large trees are 
knocked over with bull-dozers, this 
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shrub would be easily taken care of. 
But when they ran the bull-dozers 
over the land, it was found that the 
brush continued to stand, even when 
this was done two or three times. 
The answer is that because of the 
lowness of the water-table the roots 
go down as much as a hundred yards. 
This shows how our agricultural 
know-how cannot be transferred to 
Africa without considerable adapta- 
tion. 


Mr. McCBuRNEY: How do you assess 


the contribution of the whites to. 


Africa? What have they brought 
there of benefit? 

Mr. TarRpDITs: I think one contribu- 
tion would be that of the health 
services which have made one of the 
most important contributions. Many 
other changes of an economic nature 
have resulted from systems of taxa- 
tion and new patterns of labor. They 
have brought in a kind of monetary 
economy, which in many cases is 
something which has _ completely 
changed the relationships between 
people. 


Influence of Missions 


Mr. HARRIES: I should say that quite 
apart from the purely religious side, 
the missions have made a great con- 
tribution to Africa in the educational 
field. In many areas of Africa ninety 
per cent of the schools are still en- 
tirely run by the missions, and a great 
deal of the hospital work, especially 
in the more tropical areas where the 
climate is not so good, is conducted 
by the missions. 

Mr. McBurney: In view of this, Mr. 
Allen, are you really in an argument 
with these people? I asked you a 
while ago about these areas in which 
the white culture had not penetrated. 
"That would mean, I take it, that 
“Western education had not pene- 
trated, and Western health stand- 
ards have not penetrated those areas? 


Mr. ALLEN: We look forward, of 
course, to some sort of system by 
which the Western standards could 
fit in, with the customs and tradi- 
‘tions of the Africans. So far as the 
- education the Africans have received 


—and for which we were very grate- 
ful to the missionaries—we have to 
be able to evolve some sort of system 
which will fit in with the traditions 
and customs of these areas which we 
term backward. 


‘Africa’s Contribution’ 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: I must confess that 
I get a little impatient with the almost 
exclusive emphasis laid on the con- 
tribution the outside world has made 
to Africa. We just don’t think about 
the contribution Africa has made, or 
is potentially capable of making, to 
the rest of the world. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: What contribution 
ean Africa make? 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: Modern Africa? 
Mr. McCBuURNEY: Yes. 


Mr. HERSKOVITS: Well, let’s first of 
all see what contribution Africa has 
made—such a thing, for example, as 
the invention of iron working which 
developed in East Africa. In recent 
times, the contribution to modern art, 
shown in the influence exerted by 
African wood carving, or the way the 
African traditions dominate our jazz 
—perhaps the most important con- 
temporary musical development of our 
culture—are instances. More than 
that, it seems to me that what the 
Africans can do with the intellectual 
capacity they have demonstrated, both 
in developing their own cultures and 
in Western universities, is to play on 
the technological achievements of the 
West in the light of the basic pat- 
terns of Africa, and thus produce 
something which will be a major con- 
tribution to a world society. 


Mr. HARRIES: The difficulty, of course, 
is to have to sit and wait for the 
African to do that. At the present . 
stage of development, the African is 
so keen on taking ail that he can 
from the West that he is likely to 
forget his own traditions. So many 
educated Africans tend rather to look 
down on their own traditional cul- 
ture and way of life as something 
inferior. 

ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to cut in 
but our time is up. 
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